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Memorabilia. 
We have received Part vi. of Vol. vi. of 

Dialect Notes, brought out by the 
American Dialect Society under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Miles L. Hanley. It contains 
an amusing and instructive paper by Mr. 
Allen Walker Read about British views on 
American Speech in the eighteenth century. 
Already it was well recognised that some- 
thing like a new language was growing up 
across the Atlantic and critics were divided 
in their estimate of it, though on the whole 
appreciation in the present and expectation 
for the future were kindly. Accustomed 
to the great divergences in  LEnglish 
speech within ‘the British Isles, English ob- 
servers were surprised at the uniformity of 
American pronunciation, which they were 
also inclined to praise as, on the whole, 
correct and pure. The vocabulary, however, 
met with disapproval; and Mr. Read’s 
quotations give us lively objection taken to 
several words (‘‘ lengthy,’’ for example; 
“demoralizing ’’; ‘‘ inimical ’’) which have 
now won ‘their place in the language. The 
characteristic American accent seems to have 
displayed itself at any rate by the seventeen- 
eighties. © The copiousness and fluency of 
American talk was early noticed. 

A new instalment of Thornton’s ‘Ameri- 
can Glossary ’—which is appearing in these 
Notes—takes us from ‘‘Half-way Covenant’’ 
to “ Horse sense.’’ ‘* Head of steam ”’ 
(amount of pressure) has, curiously, two quo- 
tations of exactly the same date—March 27, 
1862—the one from a speech in the United 
States Senate, the other from The Times. 
We find here a new figure of speech for 


|and Mr. Grahame Clark’s ‘ Report 


| now so usual in the sense of 


“e stop LB) or 
“obstruct ’’ by violence that the sentence 
might well now-a-days be understood in al- 
most the contrary sense to that intended. 
”?_obso- 
lete with us—seems still current in America. 


July 
E. T. 
Saxon 
Area,’ 
on an 


main articles in the 
Journal are Mr. 
‘The Early 
Thames 


two 
Antiquaries’ 


Penetration of the Upper 


| Karly Bronze Age Site in the South-Eastern 


Fens.’ Both are lavishly provided with 
illustrations and maps. ‘Two hoards of the 
Bronze Age are described in the ‘ Notes,’ 
the one a find in London at Great St. 
Thomas Apostle near the Mansion House 
Station, the other eleven pieces belonging 
to the late Bronze Age, which turned up in 
1928 near Cardiff—stock-in-trade of a 
travelling tinker Mr. Nash-Williams, who 
treats of them, thinks they may have been. 
Two interesting Notes relate to mediaeval 
chess kings, one, from Old Sarum, of 
elephant or hippopotamus ivory—a_ small 
cylinder decorated with incisions, having a 
peg (on which circles and a horizontal line 
compose something like a face) to represent 
a head. The type is Arabic and the date 
probably of the twelfth century. The other, 
of walrus ivory, was found in 1846 in Salis- 
bury. This is an elaborate piece of carv- 
ing, with some affinities to German work, 
in which the crowned king is seated on a 
horse with eight footsoldiers on each side of 
him; armour and horse’s mane and bridle, 


' with face, figure and hands of the king, all 


clearly shown though largely by means of in- 
cising. The date, we gather, is of the late 
twelfth or early ‘thirteenth century. The 
Rey. Prebendary Clark-Maxwell has a plea- 
sant and curious subject in an agreement 
entered into in 1580 by four friends (students 
of Lincoln’s Inn and by name John Evelyn; 
Roger Pope; James Ley and Philip Moul- 
ton) to the effect that upon the death of any 
one of them the survivors should erect to his 
memory, in the church of the parish where 


| he should be buried (and also, it would ap- 


pear, in their own several churches also) a 
window bearing his arms. The requisite 
armorial bearings with a Latin blazon have 


the non-existent: “hens’ teeth’’—‘‘scarce as | been duly (and beautifully) supplied. The 


hens’ teeth.” In 1824 “ hold up ”’ 


would | text of the agreement is in Law-French. It 


be understood as ‘‘to promote for a can- | seems likely that the whole thing was only 
didacy ’’—a man’s death was probable, so | half-serious, and eventually forgotten. Miss 


that in any event ‘‘ he can no longer be held | L.  F. 


up for the presidency.’’ ‘“ Hold up’”’ is 


Chitty describes a ‘ Beaker-like 
Vessel from Bushmills, Co. Antrim.’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


KING’S SHIPS BUILT ON THE NORTH- 
EAST COAST OF ENGLAND. 
(See ante pp. 38, 59). 
Various Builders. 


Hornet, T.S., composite gun- 
vessel. Built by Penn and Co., Stockton-on- 
Tees. 584 (464) T. EHP. i120 N.D. 
(506 F.D.) Served China 1869 and 1880. 
Sold 1888-90. 

1890. Sypriue, T.S., steel, cruiser. Built 
by R. Stevenson of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 3400 
T. Served South Africa, 1901; wrecked in 
Lambert’s Bay, South Africa 16 Jan. 1901. 
Built by the Sunderland Shipbuilding Co. 

1915. Mantis, river gun-boat. Mesopo- 
tamia 1916-18. White Sea, 1919. 

1915. Morn (as for Mantis), same ser- 
vice. 

Built by Osborne Grahame and Co., Hylton, 
Sunderland. 

1873. Wye, storeship, 8.S., iron. 1370 
T. 220 ft. length, LH.P. (630 F.D.). 

1918. Lapas, T.S., mine-sweeper. “24 
Class Sloop,’ 267.5 ft. length. 1340 T. 
Pace. (2700 F.D.). Converted ‘to sub- 
marine mooring-vessel in 1925 

1918. Srr Visto, (as for Lavas). 
1920. 


1868. 


Sold 


1919. PrrstmMon, (as for Lapas). Sold 
1920. 
Built by Bartram and Sons, Ltd., Sunder- 
land, 
P.23. Launched 5 March, 1916, 230 x 
23.89 x 14 ft. 
P.41. Launched 23 March, 1917, 230 x 


25.89 x 14 ft. 
Dock Lear, oil-tanker, Launched 11 Nov., 
1916, 400 x 52.25 x 30.5 ft. 


Built by J. T. Eltringham and Co., Ltd., 
South Shields. 

1918. GarpeEsDEN, T.S., mine-sweper, 800 
T. Sold 1922. 

1918. GorLEsTton (later GAINSBOROUGH), 
T.S., mine-sweeper, 800 T. 

1918. Gretna, T.S., mine-sweeper, 800 T. 
2200 H.P. 

1918. Nortnott, T.S., mine-sweeper, 800 
T. 2200 H.P. Sold 1928. 
T.S., mine-sweeper, 800 
Serving 1932 list. 


1919. Harrow, 
T.. 2200' 8:2. 





T.S., 
2200. Serv. 


1919. Hunttey (ex HeEbLMsDALE), 
| mine-sweeper, 800 T. I.H.P. 
ing 1932 list. 

1919. INstow (ex ILFRACOMBE), T.S, 
mine-sweeper, 800 T. Sold 1920. 

1919. Bury, T.S., mine-sweeper. Sold 1923, 

1919. CHEam, T.S., mine-sweeper (not 
seen in Navy Lists as mine-sweeper). 

also P.27. P.36. P.44. and P.65. 

Built by Irvine’s Shipbuilding and Dry 

Dock Co., Middleton, West Hartlepool. 

1916. WaALLFLOWER, sloop. Launched 8 
Nov., 1915. Completed February, 1916. 1250 
T. I.H.P. 2000. 


’ 


1916. Wustarra, sloop, as last. Launched 
7 Dec., 1915. 

1916. Satvra, sloop, as last. Employed 
as Special Service Ship ‘‘Q.15.”’ 1250 T. 


Launched 16 June, 1916. Completed October 
1916. Sunk by submarine off West Coast of 
Ireland 20 June, 1917. 

1918. RuopopeNpRoN, sloop. 1290 T. 
Launched 15 Oct., 1917. Completed Febru- 
ary, 1918. Sunk by submarine in North 
Sea, 5 May, 1918. 

1919. Montsretia, sloop. Launched 3 
Sept., 1917. Completed December, 1917. 
1449 T. Sold 1921. 


Built by Charles Rennoldson and Co., 


South Shields. 
1916. VALERIAN, sloop. 1250 T. I.H.P. 
2000. Launched 21 March, 1916. Lost in 


a hurricane off Bermuda, October, 1926. 


1918. Sroke (ex SourHwotp), T.S., mine- 
sweeper. 800 T. I.H.P. 3300. Launched 
8 July, 1918. 

1919. Srarrorp (ex StraitHes), T.S., 


mine-sweeper, as last. Launched 20 Sept., 
1918. 

VOLUNTEER. Royal 
Launched 17 March, 1916. 
Armed Trawlers, With Date of Launch. 

1917. JoHn Buttock, 9 July. WHILLIAM 
Beeton, 20 July. James Burcess, 31 Aug. 
VALENTINE Bower, 1 Oct. Wuti1aAm Dowys, 


Fleet Auxiliary. 


5 Dec. Rosert Dowpinc, 10 Dec. Rosert 
Davipson. 30 Dec. 

1919. Epwarp Catuincton, 14 Feb. 
| James Gitt, 17 Feb. Tuomas Green, 28 
May. Joun Lewis, 29 May. WILLIAM 
Lort, 30 Aug. Daniext Leary, 31 Aug. 


| Built by Ropner and Sons, Ltd. 


1916. SNappracon, sloop. 1250 T. I.P.H. 


| 2000. Launched 31 Dec., 1915. Still serv- 
| ing. 

| 1916. Vrota, sloop. 1250 T.  I1.P.H. 
2000. Sold 1920. 
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Built by Wood, Skinner and Co., Ltd., 
Bill Quay, Newcastle-on-T'yne. 

1915, ScaraB, river gun-boat. Launched 
7 Oct., 1915. 645 T. I.H.P. 2000. Left 
Newcastle 9 Dec., 1915. 
1917. China 1918-1925, etc. 

1916. TARANTULA, river gun-boat. 
Launched 8 Dec.. 1915. 645 T. EEF. 
9000. Left Newcastle 22 Feb., 1916. Last 
Indies 1916-1917. China 1918-1925, etc. 


Built by Sir Raylton Dixon and Co., 
Middlesboro’-on-T ees. 


1875. TOURMALIN, S.S., composite, 
cruiser, 2120 T. 220ft. I.H.P. (1970 
F.D.). Served at Dahomey and Niger 


1876-77; Suez Canal 1882. Became a coal 
hulk at Chatham as ‘‘ C.115”’ in about 1902. 
1882. DotrHin, S.S., composite sloop. 
925 T. IL.H.P. 720 N.D. Served at Sua- 
kin 1884-5, 1887 and 1891. Engine removed 
1896. Became sailing brig attached to Bos- 
cawen Boys’ Training Establishment until 
1905, then submarine depot ship at Fort 
Block House. Sold 1925. 

1883. WANDERER, S.S. composite barque- 
rigged sloop; became training-ship for boys. 
Sale List 1907. 

1914. DotpHIn (ex PANDORA, ex SETI). 
Built as Serr by Sir Raylton Dixon. Pur- 
chased and commissioned 1914; re-named 
DotPHIn circa 1923. 4350 T. I.H.P. 2200. 

1915. Monrrors Nos. 19 to 28 inclusive. 

Note.—Monitor No. 22, re-named Mepsa, 
appears in July 1932 Navy List. 

1917. CHeERRYLEAF, oiler, Navy Lists, 
1924, and following. 11628 T. 

Built by J. Blumer and Co., Sunderland. 

1874. PionEER, paddle, composite, special 
service vessel. 576 T. 160ft. I.H.P. 590. 


Suppression of native rebellion at Sierra 


Leone, 1879. 


Built by Blythe S.B. and D.D, Co., Ltd., 

at Blythe. 

1914. Arx Royat, aircraft-carrier. Pur- 
chased , whilst building. Completed 1914. 
7080 T. I.H.P. 2750. Commissioned 9 
Dec., 1914. First aircraft-carrier in the 
Royal Navy. Launched 5 Sept., 1914; left 
Blythe 10 Jan., 1915. 

1916. VerRBENA, sloop. 1250 T. I.H.P. 
2000. Latnched 9 Nov., 1915; left Blythe 
29 Feb., 1916. 


1916. Avusretia, sloop. Navy List 1919, 


in commission. Launched 17 June, 1916; 
left Blythe 26 Sept., 1916. 
1917. Gartuarpia. sloop. 1290 T. 


Launched 19 May, 1917. Completed Nov- | 


East Indies 1916- | 
| verted to 
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| ember, 1917. Lost, sunk by mine in North 
| Sea, 22 March, 1918. 


1917-18. Ivy, sloop. Sold 1922. Launched 
31 Oct., 1917; left Blythe 14 April, 1918. 

1918. Ormonpsg, ‘“ 24 Class Sloop.’’ Con- 
surveying sloop at Devonport, 
1922-23. Launched 8 June, 1918; left Blythe 
19 Sept., 1918. 

1918. Merry Hampron (now Heratp), 
“24 Class Sloop.’’ Converted to surveying- 
sloop at Devonport 1922-23, and re-named 
Heratp. launched 19 Dec., 1918; left 
Blythe 5 June, 1919. 

Built by W. Harkess and Son, Ltd., 

Middlesboro-on-T ees. 


1918. Mariow, T.S., minesweeper. 800 


‘1919. MINEHEAD (later LonerorD). T.S. 


minesweeper. 800 T. 

1919. Maryporr (later Mustiry), T.S., 
minesweeper. 800 T. Sold 1928. 

1919. MonaGHan (ex MuLLION). af as 


minesweeper. 800 T. Sold 1920. 

Also: P 32, 618 T.; P 46, 618 T.; and 
P 66, 690 T. 

‘* Kin’? Cuass Parrot Gun-poats. 170ft. 
x 3Oft. x 11.75ft. 880-893 T. Some of 
these vessels were cancelled at the Armistice. 


Cook, Welton and Gemmell, Beverley. 


KILCOOLE KILCHATTAN 
KILCORNEY KILCHVAN 
KILcor KILCLIEF 
JKKILCREGGAN KILCLOGHER 
KILCULLEN KKILCOLGAN 
KILCURRIG KILCOMMON 
KILDARE. KILCONNELL 


Smith’s Dock Co., South Bank, 
near Middlesboro. 


KILCHRENAN KKILMALLOCK 
KILCHREEST KILMANAHAN 

| KILCLARE KILMARNOCK 

| KiILcock KILMARTEN 

| KILDARY KILMEAD 
KILDAVIN KILMELFORD 
KILDIMO KILMERSDON 
KILDORRY KILMINGTON 
KILDOROUGH KILMORE 
KILDYSART KILMUCKRIDGE 
KILFENORA KILMUN (retained as 
KILFULLERT cable-ship). 
KILGARVAN KIZLENA 
KILGOBNET KILLOWEN 
KILHAM KILLYBEGS 
KILKEEL KILLYGORDON 
KILERIG KILMACOLM 
KILLINEY KILMACRENNAH 
KILLOoUR KILMAINE 
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Built by Cochrane and Sons, Ltd., Ouse 
Shipbuilding Yard, Selby. 


Launched 1915. 


X.135 ; 


Admiralty Motor Barges. 
X.131; 


X.130 ; 


Launched 1917. 


X.133, X.124; 
X.132. 
Original Name. 


Admiralty Trawlers : 
WILLIAM WESTEN- 


BURGH 


CHARLES ASTIE 
ANTHONY ASLETT 


WILLIAM ABRAHAMS 
CORNELIUS BUCKLEY 


T.19 


JOHN WILLIAM 
GEORGE BLIGH 
JOHN YULE 

JOHN Pasco 
ANDREW KING 
THomas ATKINSON 
Epwarp WILLIAMS 
GEORGE BROWN 


ALEXANDER HILLS 
WIiti1aAmM Ram 
CHARLES ADAIR 
Wittiam RIVERS 
Lewis REEVES 
LEWIS PRATLEY 
JAMES ADAMS 
GEORGE ANDREW 
RoBERT BOOKLESS 
THoMAs BAILEY 
Rosert Barton 
RicHARD BULKELEY 
MIcHAEL CLEMENTS 
JOHN CORMACK 
Curis. DIxon 
SAMUEL DOWDEN 
JAMES BUCHANAN 
JOHN EBps 
FRASER EAVES 
GEORGE FENWICK 
Henry Forp 
JOHN FELTON 
DANIEL FEARALL 
Tuomas THRESHER 
JOHN WELSTEAD 
THOMAS WHIPPLE 


GEORGE WESTPHALL 


JAMES WRIGHT 


CHARLES HAMMOND 


New Name, if any 
known. 


STAR OF THE REALM 


ROTHER 

SANTINI 

L. H. RuTHERFORD 
Dorsie (wrecked 


January, 1932) 


DANA 


ANDRE LovIS 
ARINBJORN HERSIR 
OUSE 

CAVENDISH 

Cape TRAFALGAR 
ROSEDALE WYKE 


(Sunk Feb., 1932) 


Moy 
WELBECK 
CRABE 

Mont CASSEL 


CAPE SABLE 


CoTs WOLD 

GRIs NEZ 
PANxON 
HAYBURN WYKE 


CHILTERN 

Lorp GAINFORD 
RoyaLt REGIMENT 
STONEFERRY 


Doon 
Cape OTWAY 
DUPERRE 


PEMBROKE 


Lorp HAarEwoop 
SaBIK 

ESTELLE- YVONNE 
Lorp ANCESTER 


Launched 1918. 


WILLIAM JACKSON 





Lorp Byne 
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Original Name. 


Admiralty Trawlers: 


JOHN JACKSON 
JOHN JACOBS 
JOHN JEFFERSON 
THomMaAs JAGO 
RIcHARD JEWELL 
THOMAS JOHNS 
WILLIAM JOH 
SAMUEL JAMESON 
THOMAS JARVIS 
WittrAmM INWoop 
JAMES JONES 
WILLIAM JOHNSON 
ANDREW JEWER 


Patrol Gunboats : 


KILDALKEY 
KILDANGAN 
KILDARE 
KILDONAN 
KILDRESS 
KILDWICK 
KILFINNY 
KILFREP 


HENRY LANCASTER 
JAMES LUDFORD 


| Admiralty Trawlers : 


WILLIAM LEECH 
JEREMIAH LEWIS 


JAMES LONG 
NICHOLAS CONTEUR 
Decara LEROSA 
JAMES MANSELL 
DaNIEL Munro 
Lewis MCKENZIE 
ALEx McBEtTH 
DANIEL McPHERSON 


Lancpon McKennan Dovctas H. 


James McDonatp 


New Name, if any 
known. 


CLOUGHTON WyYknp 
CASTLENAU 

St. AMANT 

St. VALERY 
FAIRWAY 
IMMORTELLE 
Boyne 
PHYLLISIA 

JAN VOLDERS 
BLACKWATER 
CHERWELL 

Lorp BIRKENHEAD 
EXCELLENT 


ANITA 
LIVONIA 
WATKIN 
ELFI 
PENGAM 
KENRHOS 
CLODOALD 


Admiralty Mark Buoy Trawlers : 


EXCELLENT 
FIetp MARSHALL 
ROBERTSON 


Mary A. JoHNnson 
CAPE GRIZNEZ 
GIRDLENESS 


FLORENCE JOHNSON 
CAPE AGULHAS 
Lorp Hatirax 
SMITH 
GRAND FLEET 


Launched 1919. 


JoHN Many 
THomMas MATTHEWS 
THomas MALONEY 
Patrick MITCHELL 
PETER MAGEE 
JAMES McLAUGHLIN 
Epwarp MccvurIrE 
Micuaet McDonatp 
Henry MarsH 
S1mMEon Moon 
SamMvuet MARTIN 
Rosert MuRRAY 


Fart Harcu 
ALFEITE 

St. NrEots 
KELVIN 

Lorp ERNLE 
GENERAL Brrpwoop 
Carre St. VINCENT 
KANUCcK 
SPRINGBOK 

Gren. RAWLINSON 
SURPRISB 
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Launched 1931. 


War Dept. Gen. Service Vessel : 
Henry CADDELL 


Built by Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richard- 
son, Ltd., Wallsend-on-T yne. 

1903. PreTrRoteum. Launched 18 Nov., 
1902. Oiler, S.S. 9900T. 1.H.P. 2000. 

1910. Horr, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 6 Sept., 1910. 745 T. (13500 F.D.). 
Sold at Malta, 1920. 

1911. Sanprty, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 26 July, 1911. 780 T. (13500 F.D.). 
Fought at Heligoland 1914; Dogger Bank 
1915; became a mine-layer. Sold 1921. 

1912. SHark, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 30 July, 1912; completed April, 
1913. 935 T. (24500 F.D.). Sunk in action 
in the North Sea 31 May, 1916. 

1913. SPARROWHAWK, torpedo-boat  des- 
troyer. Launched 12 Oct., 1912 (as SHark). 
Sunk in action in the North Sea 31 May, 
1916. ’ 
SPITFIRE (later Nassav), torpedo- 


1913. 
boat destroyer. Launched 23 Dec., 1912. As 
Suark. Jutland 1916. Sold 1921. 

1913. Sarpepon (later LarRTES), torpedo- 


Launched 6 June, 1913. 
Dogger Bank 1915. Sold 


boat destroyer. 
Heligoland 1914; 
1921. 

1913. Utyssrs (later LysanDER), torpedo- 
boat destroyer. 965 T. (24500 F.D.). 
Launched 18 Aug., 1913. Fought at Dogger 
Bank 1915. Sold 1922. 

1914. Marcutess, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 5 Oct., 1914. Served with Dover 
Patrol, 1917-18. Sold 1921. 

1915. Comus, light cruiser. Launched 16 
Dec., 1914. 3750 T. I.H.P. 40000. At sink- 


ing of raider GRetIF 29 Feb., 1916; Jutland | 


1916; in action 1 Sept., 1917. 

1915. ANeMong, sloop. Launched 13 May, 
1915. 1200 T. (1800 F.D.). Dardanelles 
1915. Sold 1920. 

1915. Marmion, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 28 May, 1915. Completed Septem- 


ber, 1915. Sunk by collision with Trrape in | 


North Sea 21 Oct., 1917. 
1915. Acacta, sloop. Launched 15 April, 

1915. Sold 1920. 
1915. Marriat, torpedo-boat 


destroyer. 


Launched 1 July, 1915. Jutland 1916. In 


action 1 Sept., 1917. Sold 1921. 
1915. Zrnnta, sloop. Launched 12 Aug., 
1915. Sold to Belgium 1920. 
1915. Nessus, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 24 Aug., 1915. Completed Novem- 
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ber 1915. 1022 T. Sunk by collision in the 
North Sea 8 Sept., 1918. 
1915. JxEssaMINE, sloop. Launched 9 
Sept., 1915; paid off in 1919, and sold 1922. 
1916. Mary Rose, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 8 Oct., 1915; completed March, 


1916. Sunk in gallant, single-handed action 
with German light cruisers 17 Oct., 1917. 


Lieut.-Commander Fox, with every man 
wounded and one small gun left, exclaimed : 
‘“ God bless my heart, lads, we’re not done 
yet.”’ 

1916. Menace,  torpedo-boat 
Launched 9 Nov., 1915. Jutland 1916. 
1921 


destroyer. 

Sold 

1916. Poppy, sloop. Launched 9 Nov., 
1915. Sold 1922. 

1916. Stronewati Jackson, later ‘‘ M.4,”’ 
later Roperts, monitor. Launched 15 Nov., 
1915. In dockyard control 1932. 

1916. Primuta, sloop. Launched 6 Dec., 
1915. Completed January, 1916. Sunk by 
submarine “ U.35”’ in Mediterranean 1 
March, 1916. 

1916. Nestor, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 22 Dec., 1915. Completed April, 
1916. 1025 T. Sunk in action in North Sea 
31 May, 1916. 

1916. Parrripce, torpedo-boat destroyer. 

| Launched 4 March, 1916; completed June, 
1916. 1016 T. Sunk in action in North Sea 
| 12 Dec., 1917. 

1916. Pastey, torpedo-boat destroyer. 

Launched 15 April, 1916. Sold 1921. 


1916. Rapstock, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 13 June, 1916. In action 1 Sept., 
| 1917. Sold 1927. 

1916. Rarper, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 


Launched 17 July, 1916. In action 1 Sept., 
1917. Sale List 1925. 

1916. TrRrinot, oil-tank 6765 T. 
Launched 4 Aug., 1916. 

1916. Sorceress, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 29 Aug., 1916. 1065 T. I.H.P. 
27,000. In action 2 Nov., 1917. Sold 1927. 

1916. Kurumsa, oil fuel supply ship, 
R.A.N. 5173 T. Launched 14 Sept., 1916. 

1917. TorRENT, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 26 Nov., 1916. Completed Feb- 
ruary, 1917. Sunk by mine in North Sea 23 


vessel, 


Dec., 1917. 
1917. Torrip, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
| Launched 10 Feb., 1917. 
1917. Tower, torpedo-boat destroyer. 


| Launched 5 April, 1917. 


1917. Etperrot, oiler. Launched 10 May, 
| 1917. 
| 1917. ANDROMEDE, convoy sloop. Launched 


6 June, 1917. 
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Launched 22 June, 1917. 
1917-18. Coventry (ex CORSAIR), 
cruiser. Launched 6 July, 1917. 


light 


1917. Exot, oiler. Launched 25 July, 
1917. 
1917. VioLENT, torpedo-boat destroyer. 


Launched 1 Sept., 1917. 
1917. Sweet Briar, sloop. 
Oct., 1917. 1290 T. Sold 1927. 
1917. Vuirror1a, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 29 Oct., 1917. Torpedoed in Gulf 
of Finland, Sept., 1919. 


Launched 5 


1917. ‘TusBeRosp, sloop. Launched 16 Nov., 
1917. S.S. 1290 T. 1.H.P. 2,500. Sold 
1923. . 


1918. WHIRLWIND, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 15 Dec., 1917. 1300 T. I.H.P. 
27,000. Serving July, 1932 List 

1918. WreEsTLER, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 25 Feb., 1918. 1300 T. I.H.P. 
27,000. July, 1952 List. 

1918. Fryrtne Fox, sloop. Launched 28 
March, 1918. 1376 T. Converted to R.N.V.R. 
drill-ship for Bristol in 1923. 


1918. Sark, torpedo- boat destroyer. 
T.B.D. waunched 9 April, 1918. 1075 T. 
I.H.P. 27,000. 


1918. Sparrowhawk, torpedo-boat  des- 
troyer. Launched 13 May, 1918. 1075 T. 
I.H.P. (27,000 F.D.). 

1918. ARp Patrick, sloop. Launched 6 
June, 1918. ‘‘ 24 Class Sloop.’’ Sold 1920. 

1918. Titpury, ‘torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 13 June, 1918. 1075 T. I.H.P. 
27,000. 

1918. SpLenpip, torpedo-boat destroyer. 


Launched 10 July, 1918. 1075 T. I.H.P. 


27,000. 
1918. Rocksanp, sleop. Launched 10 July, 
1918. ‘‘24 Class Sloop.’’ Black Sea, 1918. 


Sold 1920. 
1918. CurcERo. 

** 24 Class Sloop.’’ 
1919. TINTAGEL, 


Launched 26 July, 1918. 
Sold 1920. 


torpedo-boat destroyer. 


Launched 9 Aug., 1918. 1075 T. I.H.P. 
27,000. 

1919. Sportive, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 19 Sept., 1918. 1075 T. I.H.P. 
27,000. 

1919. Spearmint. Launched 23 Sept., | 
1918. ‘24 Class Sloop.’’ Sold 1920. 


1919. OrnBy. 
Class Sloop.”’ 

1919. STALWART, torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
Launched 23 Oct., 1918. 1075 T. I.H.P. 
27,000. Presented to Royal Australian Navy, 
1919. 

1919. 


Launched 22 Oct., 1918. 
Sold 1920. 


WHITSHED, 


torpedo-boat-destroyer. 
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Launched 16 June, 1919. 


ay | 
- | appears a prefatory note by Mr. Samuel 


| Cunningham 
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1917. VimieRa, torpedo-boat destroyer. | Launched 31 Jan., 1919. 1325 T. I.H.P, 


27,000. 
1919. 
Launched 16 May, 1919. 
27,000. 
1919. 


Serving 1932. 

WILDswan, torpedo-boat destroyer, 
1325 T. I.H.P, 
“24 Class — Sloop.” 
Sold 1920. 

1919. WHtrTeHaLt, torpedo-boat destroyer, 
Launched 11 Sept., 1919. 1325 T. LHP. 
27,000. Serving July, 1932. 

1930. Coprineton. Launched 8 Aug, 
1929. Flotilla leader. 

1930. FoLkEstong, sloop. 
Feb., 1930. 

1930. ScarsoroucuH, sloop. Launched 14 
March, 1930. 

1931. Britiiant, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 9 Oct., 1930. 

1931. Buxipoc, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Launched 6 Dec., 1930. — 


MINorv, 


Launched 12 


_ 1933. Esx, torpedo-boat destroyer. Build- 
ing. 

1933. Express, torpedo-boat destroyer. 
Building. 


1933. PuHarrTon, cruiser. Building. 

The following submarines were also built 
by this firm :— 

1916. E. 43; EB. 44; E. 49. 

1918. L. 5; L. 33. 

Several vessels were also ordered, but can- 
celled at the Armistice, such as the Sunsrar, 
“© 24 Class Sloop.”’ 


1915. GREENWICH, seagoing repair and 
depot ship. 8584 T. Purchased in 1915. 
This vessel was originally built by the firm 
of W. Dobson and Co., on the Tyne, in 1913. 
She was sold to the Greek Government and 
re-purchased for her present purpose, which 
necessitated practically a re-build, which was 
carried out by Messrs. Swan, Hunter, and 
Wigham Richardson, Ltd., at Wallsend-on- 
Tyne. 

Note:—Admiralty Trawler names were 
chosen from the Muster Roll of the Victory 
at Trafalgar. 


JoHn A. RUPERT-JONES. 


| Hydrographical Surveyor’s Office,Southampton. 





| WHITTIER’S ‘ THE BAREFOOT BOY. 


N Catalogue No. 127 (1933) of the Dauber 
and Pine Bookshops of New York City 


Loveman entitled ‘ A Whittier Discovery.’ 
Here the writer tells of finding in ‘ The 
Anniversary; or Poetry and Prose for 
mMDccCxxIx’ an annual edited by Allan 
(London, 1829), some _ verses 
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called ‘The Blackberry Boy,’ which he 
believes may have influenced Whittier’s lines, 
‘The Barefoot Boy.’ These verses, signed 
“C,’ Mr. Loveman thinks were written by 
Coleridge. The ascription of the lines to the 
author of ‘ Christabel ’ may, in my opinion, 
be set aside until further evidence is adduced, 
first, because the poem as a whole does not 
suficiently suggest the stylistic qualities of 
Coleridge; and secondly, because it is not 
included in the very complete and scholarly 
edition of his poems edited in 1912 by E. H. 
Coleridge (Oxford Press). More important 
is Mr. Loveman’s suggestion that this poem 
may have met the eye of Whittier before he 
wrote ‘The Barefoot Boy.’ In addition to the 
selections from the poem quoted by Mr. Love- 
man, the following verses, not unlike in 
spirit the concluding lines of Whittier’s 
poem, may be noted: 


0 morn of life! Hope’s cup undrained, 
Ere woe on man in blood hath rained, 
How fair art thou? There stay in joy, 
Pluck, pluck and eat, thou happy Boy; 
Sad fate abides thee, thou mayst grow 

A man; for God may doom it so. 

I wish thee no such harm, sweet Child; 
Go, whilst thou’rt innocent and mild; 
Go, ere earth’s passions, fierce and proud, 
Rend thee as lightning rends the cloud; 
Go, go, life‘s day is in the dawn; 

Go, wait not, wish not to be man. 


It is important to observe, however, that 
this anonymous poem is apparently but one 
of several English and Scottish poems com- 
posed in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century in praise of the country boy. To this 
group of poems illustrating a special phase 
of the back-to-nature movement belong por- 
tions, at least, of Robert Bloomfield’s ‘ The 
Farmer’s Boy.’ More significant in their im- 
mediate relationship to Whittier’s poem are 
two shorter lyrics by Allan Cunningham and 
James Hogg, respectively. Cunningham’s 

‘The Town Child and the Country Child ’ 
praises in some detail the delights of the 
country child as compared with the more 
sober pleasures of the city boy. Some of those 
passages in which the poet sings of the 
joys of the country-bred child, suggest 

markedly the spirit of Whittier’s poem. 

Child of the Country; thy small feet 

read on strawberries red and sweet: 

With thee I wander forth to see 

The flowe TS: which most delight the bee; 

The bush o’er which the throstle sung 

In April while she nursed her young; 

The dew beneath the sloe-thorn, where 

She bred her twins the timorous hare; 


The knoll, wrought o’er with wild blue-bells, 


Where 


cells 


brown bees build their balmly 


Another poem resembling in metre, as well 
as in mood, Whittier’s lines, is James Hogg’s 
‘A Boy’s Song,’ two stanzas of which I 
quote : 

Where the pools are bright and deep, 

Where the grey trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


WwW te the ane peiiie: is steepest, 

Where the shadow falls the deepest, 

Where the clustering nuts fall free, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 

With these stanzas may be compared the 
following verses from Whittier’s ‘ The Bare- 
foot Boy.’ 

Where the whitest lilies blow, 

Where the freshest berries grow, 

Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 

Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; . 

The foregoing facts seem clearly to point to 
the conclusion that Whittier’s ‘The Bare- 
foot Boy’ (written in 1855), although un- 
questionably based in part on his own experi- 
ence as a boy, was strongly influenced by a 
group of similar poems that had been popular 
in England almost a generation before. 

NELson F, 
Square College, 
York University. 


ADKINS. 
Washington 
New 


MBS. REDDISH AT BRISTOL.—I have 

copied the following from the Bristol 
Journal, and send it in case it may interest 
Mr. Frep GALE. 


Bristol Journal, 3 <Aug., 1776,  Saty. 
Mrs. Reddish presents her Respects to her 


Friends in particular, and the Public at large 
of this respectable City; and begs Leave to 
return her most grateful Acknowledgement of 
the great Honor done her on Monday Evening 
last, by the elegant and numerous Appearance 
at her Benefit, an Honor which as it will always 
live in her Memory will she hopes be an En- 
couragement to a diffident, and attentive En- 
deavour to merit by the Path of Duty, the 
Favor and Protection of a generous English 
Audience, whose Characteristic it is, and ever 
has been, to support, to cherish and to reward 
the smallest Degree of Merit, attended with 
an unoffending ‘Conduct, whilst Malevolence, 


Artifice, and ill Design are left to the sever- 
est Punishment, in the mortifying, Reflection 
of its own Disappointment. King-street, 


Wednesday, July 31, 1776 


In the same paper is a denial by Mr. Red- 
dish that he is leaving Bristol. 


C. Roy Hvupteston. 
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YOLLEY CIBBER TO HIS DAUGHTER. 
—The following A.L.S. by Colley Cibber 
(in the Guildhall Library, MS. 542) written 
to his daughter Charlotte Charke, appears 
never to have been printed, and _ the 
Librarian has kindly consented to its pub- 
lication. The letter is without date, but was 
perhaps sent to Charlotte prior to her 
separation from Mr. Charke. 
Tavistock Street 
Covt. Gdn, 
March 27 
Dear Charlotte— 

I am sorry I am not in a position to assist 
you further. You have made your own bed, 
and therein you must lie. Why do you not dis- 
associate yourself from that worthless scoun- 
drel, and then your relatives might try and 
aid you. You will never be any good while 
you adhere to him, and you most certainly 
‘will not receive what otherwise you might 
from your Father. 

Colley Cibber 

Mrs. C. Charke 

Lewis M. Knapp. 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass, U.S.A. 


. B. N. HENNESSEY, F.R.S. (See clxiv. 

298). — Further information received 
through the courtesy of various gentlemen 
discloses still more variants of Hennessey’s 
second and third Christian names. The 
Assistant Secretary of the Royal Society, 
kindly tells me that the 
Royal Society ’ 


as they appeared and in which he would 
presumably have corrected any error) give 
‘*Baboneau Nickterlein ’’; whilst his certifi- 
cate of proposals, which would be made out 
by his proposer and would not be open to 
correction by him, has ‘‘ Babonau Nickter- 
lein.’”? His original MSS. in the Royal Soc- 
iety’s archives are signed with initials only. 

The Secretary of the Athenaeum writes 
that in their official list of members the 
names are given as ‘ Baboneau Nickter- 
lien ’’; and I am told that in the obituary 
notice in The Times of 25 May, 1910, they 
are rendered ‘‘ Baboneau Nickterlieu.’’ The 
India 
register reads clearly ‘‘Babinan Nickterlein.”’ 

It seems curious that the authorities 
should so differ in respect of a man who died 
less than a quarter of a century ago; but 
such confusion is not unknown even with 


celebrities of the first rank—I understand, 
for example, that the third Christian name 
of Charles Dickens is similarly open to doubt. 


H. Buttock. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HOMAS WATLING.—This man _ was 
convicted by a Scottish jury and sen. 
tenced to transportation. He was sent out 
in the Pitt, which sailed from England 
early in July, 1791. He escaped at the 
Cape, was recaptured, after about a month, 
and kept in prison for seven months await. 
Finally he was shipped to New 
Holland in the Royal Admiral which left 
the Cape on 30 Aug., 1792, and arrived in 
Sydney in October of that year. 

The above information is derived from a 
book which Watling published anonymously 
and which consists of letters addressed to 
‘““ My dearest Aunt ’’ in Dumfries. Several 
inhabitants of this burgh are mentioned in 
these letters—but are only designated by 
their initials—and it is learned that Wat- 
ling was employed in “ painting for J.W.” 
(presumably John White. Surgeon-General) 
non-descript productions of _ the 
Colony.’’ This book—which bears no pub 


| lisher’s name or date of publication—was 


‘Record of the | 
and the lists of Fellows for | 
his oe (which he would, no doubt, see | 


Office transcript of the baptismal! | 


printed by ‘‘ Ann Bell, The Printery, Pen- 
rith,’’ and is said (Journ. and Proc. Royal 
Society of New South Wales: Vol. ly: 
1921: p. 169) to have been published in 
1794. It is thought that, at a later date, 
Thomas Watling may have returned to the 
British Isles. 

I can find nothing about the trial of 
Thomas Watling in contemporary issues in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine and the officials 
of the Justiciary Office, in Edinburgh, have 
most courteously informed me that careful 
search has been made in the High Court 
Minute Books for the Circuit Districts 
covering the Counties of Roxburgh, Berwick, 
Selkirk, Peebles, Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, 
Wigtown, and Ayr, and in the Edinburgh 
Minute Books which cover Midlothian, Had- 
dington and Linlithgow—all for the period 
1790-4—but no trace of this case can be 
found. The Prisons Department for Scot- 
_ are also unable to supply any informa- 
ion. 

Watling is a Dumfries name but—though 
there is a Watling Street in the burgh— 
nothing is known here of the family. 

_ As regards ‘“‘ Ann Bell’s Printery Pen- 
rith ’’: the Librarian of the Public Library. 
Penrith, has informed me that he has been 
unable to discover anything about her or it. 

Information is requested regarding 
Thomas Watling’s ancestry, the reason for 


| his transportation, and his return (if he did 
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indeed return) to the British Isles. It would 
be of interest, incidentally, to be informed 
of what is known of “‘ Ann Bell’s Printery 


Penrith.”’ 
DUMFRISIAN. 


ORTH-COUNTRY MEDIAEVAL 

FAIRS.—Will any reader kindly give 

me any information of fairs in the Middle 
Ages in the North of England? 


(Canon) ARTHUR A. R. GILL. 
York. 


yvin. CENT. OIL-MILL.—An interest- 
ing thick manuscript volume contain- 
ing the accounts in detail ci Benjamin 
Cartwright, a millwright who flourished at 
the end of the eighteenth century, has been 
presented to this library. The measurements 
and prices of all timbers used in the con- 
struction of various windmills, watermills, 
and an oil-mill are given, together with 
wages paid and work done in the repair of 
others. The writer also records a few ex- 
ploits of the British Navy with lists of 
ships captured, and some family happen- 
ings. Can any of your readers say what an 
oil-mill was in the eighteenth century ? 
F. C. Morean, 
Librarian. 
Public Library, Hereford. 


HE ROSARY CHAPEL, LONDON.— 
This chapel was established by Father 
Anselm Crowder, O.S.B., who in 1655 was 
being addressed in London as “ Peter Van- 
derhagen, Merchant.’’ Two books for the 
use of members of the sodality—‘ Jesus, 
Maria, Joseph ’ and ‘ The Daily Exercise of 
the Devout Rosarist,’ by A. C. (Anselm 
Crowder) and T. V. (Thomas Vincent Sad- 
ler)—were printed at Amsterdam in 1657. 
Information as to the site and date of foun- 
dation of the chapel would greatly oblige. 


Jno. C. WEALE. 


AJOR PIGEON.—Sir Christopher Phil- 

lipson of Crook (Nicholson and Burn, 
‘Hist. of Westmld. and Cumb.,’ i, 142, 181), 
Who was living 24 April 1696 (Curwen, 
‘Records of Kendale,’ iii, 163), left a 
daughter and sole heir Frances (Nicolson 
and Burn, op. cit., 185); elsewhere it is said 
that he left three daughters, Frances, Eliza- 
beth, and Clara named after her mother, 
and that they sold his estate of Crook Hall, 
anciently called Thwatterden Hall, near 
Kendal in Westmorland to Major Pigeon, 
Whose daughter married Ralph Day, the 





owner in 1777 (ibid., 141-2). Who was 
Major Pigeon, whom did he marry and 
what was the name of his daughter? 
Though Dr. Richard Burn calls him “a 
natural son of King Charles the Second ” 
(ibid., 142) there is no mention of Major 
Pigeon in ‘ Complete Peerage,’ new ed., vi. 
(1926), App. F., Bastards of Charles II. pp. 
706-8). 
H. I. A. 


UCKER AND CADDICK, PORTRAIT- 
PAINTERS AT LIVERPOOL, 1767.— 
Tucker was living in Fenwick Alley (Z'rans. 
Hist. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., Ixxviii. 195, 
183) according to *‘ Gore’s Liverpool Direc- 
tory ’ for 1767 (ibid. facing p. 147), which 
was published that year on 29 May (bid., 
149); he is not in the first edition of this 
directory, for 1766 (ibid. lviii., 116, 138-60), 
and in 1767 seems to take the place of 
Thomas Lewis, bread baker, resident in Fen- 
wick Alley in 1766 (ibid., 146), who probably 
died in the latter year (Rec. Soc. Lancs. and 
Ches., xxxvii., 174; lii., 2nd pt., 47, and 
his name is not found in the later direc- 
tories). Tucker does not appear in the next 
edition of ‘ Gore’s Liverpool Directory ’ for 
1769 (reprinted 1930, ed. Shaw), which was 
published that year on 50 June (p. 2 of pre- 
face to reprint), nor in ‘the subsequent edi- 
tions for 1773 (reprinted 1931) and 1774 (re- 
printed 1932); that his Christian name was 
Nathaniel seems probable from Hawkes, 
‘Lancs. Printed Books’ (Wigan, 1925), p. 
41, no. 211: ‘A Catalogue of paintings, 
performed by Nathaniel Tucker, to be seen 
|at the Exhibition at the Golden Lion Inn, 
Dale Street], Liverpool; printed by R{obert | 
Williamson, 1767 (cf. also Trans. ut sup. 
Ixxx., 149). Tucker’s will is not in the 
printed indexes of the wills at Chester and 
Lancaster, and he may not have been a local 
man, though the name is found at Liverpool 
(Lancs. Par. Reg. Soc., xxxv. 278; Rec. Soc. 
ut sup. lxiii., 130; Ixxix., 171) and Pres- 
cot (Stewart-Brown, ‘ Isaac Greene,’ 25 note 
1.; Rec. Soc. ut sup. xx., 205). Is anything 
known about Tucker and his work ? 

The Caddick family was inquired about 
at clxii. 299; the name is found in Cheshire 
(e.g., Ches. Sheaf, 3rd Ser., vi. 4; xvii. 36; 
xxlv. 27-8; Rec. Soc. ut sup. lv. 440) and 
Lancashire (e.g., ‘ V.C.H. Lanes.’ iii. 246). 
It is frequently spelt Caddock, and perhaps 
Chaddock (cf. Chaddock Hall in Tyldesley 
in Ekwall, ‘ Place-names of Lancs.,’ 101) 
and Chaydock (ep. Haydock, pronounced 
locally Haddock, in ‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ iv., 
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137) and is no doubt similar to Chadwick 
(Lancs. Par. Reg. Soc., iv. 301), pronounced 
Chaddick. Mr. William Caddock was 
assessed on “a house he lives in and ware- 
house’ in Union Street, Liverpool (Trans. ut 


sup. lix., App., p. 70) in 1708 (ibid., 
53), and Tucker’s only rival in_ the 
town as a portrait-painter was = a 
later William Caddock, resident in Old 


Hall Street in 1766, 1767, 1773 (now and 
subsequently spelt Caddick), etc., according 
to the reprints of these old directories (Trans. 
ut sup., lviii., 116, note 1, where 1774 should 
read 1773). The painter is not in the 
‘D.N.B.’ (ibid. 116-7), but when the Liver- 
pool Vestry of 1774 ordered that the portrait 
of James Brooks should be painted ‘* by one 
of the most masterly hands in the Kingdom,”’ 
the work was entrusted to ‘‘ Richard ’’ Cad- 
dick (ibid, 1xi., 225, 222). The portrait was 
in Liverpool in 1908 and probably still is, 
but is not ‘‘Richard”’ a slip for ‘‘ Wil- 
liam’’? A portrait in oils of John Gore, 


1738-1803, the Liverpool 


directories, is ascribed to William Caddick, 

and reproduced (ibid., lviii., facing p. 12). 
H. I. A. 

OF CAM- 


ANCHET FAMILY CO. 


BRIDGE.—In ‘ Feudal Cambridgeshire,’ | 
by William Farrer, 1920, mention is made | 
under date 1279, of Henry de Hanechach, | 


‘“who holds 1 fee in the vill of Shude- 
campes,”’ etc. A footnote to this entry reads 
‘of Hanchet Hall.’’ Where was Hanchet 
Hall, and does it exist? A family of Han- 
chett owned considerable property in Ickle- 


ton, Co. Cambridge, in the eighteenth cen- | 


tury, and there are memorial stones to sev- 
eral generations of them in the chancel of 
the church. The surname does not appear 
to occur in Kelly’s Directory of 1925, nor 
can I discover the place-name. The eight- 


eenth-century family used a punning coat- | 


of-arms charged with three hands. 
P. D. Munpy. 
Ickleton. 


HE VINDICTIVENESS OF 


lines from 
last few years I have come across the phrase 
‘*The Saints are vindictive,’ as expressing 
a view prevalent among a certain school of 
Anglican clergy. 
first I heard it (about 1920), and I should 
like to know the original meaning and appli- 
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bookseller, news- | 
paper proprietor and publisher of the local 


THE | 
SAINTS (See ante p. 54, col. 1, four | 
foot).—Many times during the | 


It rather startled me when | 
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cation of the phrase, and the date of its first 
appearance. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
“ PUTTERWITCHES.”’—From the  cor- 
respondence pages of The Times I 
learn that in Suffolk country people call 
cockchafers (Melolontha vulgaris) ‘ butter- 
witches.’’ How did the term originate? Are 
there any folk-traditions associated with it? 
R. HepGer WALLACE. 


“MYALGAR ’ CHEESE.—In  Pendrill’s 
‘London Life in the 14th Century ’ it 
is stated that circa 1577 a cheese called 
“talgar ’’ was brought from as far away 
as Wales and sold by London cheesemongers, 
What kind of cheese was it? Where did it 


come from ? R. Hepcer Wa ttace. 
NEORGE W. BACON.—Can any reader 
give me any information about Mr. 
| George W. Bacon, who in 1865 was a Lon- 
don publisher, and wrote a life of President 

Lincoln ? W. ABBATT 

New York. ; 
1 hes MARRIAGES.—Will someone 
please state at what date Quaker 
marriages became legal; also whether the 

Act legalizing them was retrospective ? 


GEORGE J. BInns. 
MAGAZINE NUMBERS WANTED.— 
Could anyone tell me where I might 
| procure the following ? 
Musical World, 1889; articles by Sidney 
| R. Thompson :— 
March 11, 1889, p. 296. ‘ Robert Browning 
Teacher of Music,’ Prefatory, 2} columns. 
May 18, 1889, p. 312. ‘A Toccata of 
Galuppi’s,’ 3 columns. 
May 25, 1889, p. 328. 
of Saxe-Gotha,’ 2 columns. 
June 1, 1889, p. 349. ‘ Master Hugues’ 
(cont.), 2 columns. 
| June 15, 1889, p. 377. 
| columns. 
June 22, 1889, p. 396. 
| (cont.), 13 columns. 
June 29, 1889, p. 414. 
(cont.), 2 columns. 


‘Master Hugues 


“ Abt Vogler,’ 3 
‘ Abt Vogler’ 
‘ Abt Vogler’ 


A. J. ARMSTRONG. 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas, U.S.A. 
| WILLIAM PATTERSON: HIS DEATH. 
| Could anyone inform me of the date of 
| the death of William Patterson senr., the 
| builder of the Great Western S.S., and say 
| where it took place? wo Pparrersox 
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Replies. 


LINCOLNSHIRE BAGPIPE. 
(clxiv. 459; clxv. 48). 


HE bag-pipe is an instrument of very con- 

siderable antiquity, and its use was wide- 

spread. ‘ Chambers’ Encyclopaedia ’ (edi- 
tion 1906) says: 


Some such instrument seems to have been 
generally known to the Hebrews, Greeks and 
Romans, and appears on their sculptures and 
coins—e.g., a coin of the Emperor Nero, who 
is said to have been a performer upon it. Sir 
William Ous seley met with it in Persia, where 
it is called “* reed- bag.”” It is known in C ‘hina 
and in some parts of India, and still continues 
in use in many countries of Europe, including 
Italy, the South of France, and Britain. In 
the 15th and 16th centuries it was common in 
Germany and England; carvings occur of it 
in churches at Boston, Great Yarmouth, and 
Hull; as also at Melrose. It is mentioned by 
Chaucer and Spenser, and several times by 
Shakespeare. Fuller in this ‘ Worthies’ des- 
cribes the Lincolnshire bagpipe, and it was 
played at Manton in that county not long 
before 1850. Geoffrey of Monmouth describes 
the bagpipe as a Welsh—not Irish or Scotch— 
instrument (see Leyden’s essay in Murray’s 
edition of The Complaynt of Scotland, 1872). 


It further states: 


From the softness of the reeds used, the Irish 
pipe is a very sweet instrument, but its use 
is rapidly dying out. The Italian bagpipe, 
familiar in Britain through the wandering 
pifferari is a very rude instrument, consisting 
of a goat’s skin ‘with an enormous drone, on 
which the player performs by means of a 
mouth-tube; another player playing the melody 
on a separate chanter. 

Chaucer’s reference to the bagpipe is in 
the Prologue of the ‘ Mellere,’ ad fin. : 

A baggpipe wel cowde he blowe and sowne, 

And therwithal he brought us out of towne. 

On one of the misereres of the stalls in 
Ripon Minster is carved a pig playing a 
bagpipe. 

At one time the use of the bagpipe was 
very general in England. In the ‘ Humor- 
ous Lovers,’ a play printed in 1617, one of 
the characters, pretending to personate a 
bear-ward, says: 

But first, boy, go fetch me a bag-pipe; we 
will walk the streets in triumph, and give the 
people notice of our sport. 

Between 1660 and 1670 Thomas Browne 
(son of Sir Thomas Browne) took a tour in 
Derbyshire with his brother Edward. At 
Bakewell, he says: “I was accosted with 
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an excellent bagpipe, and I think our meal 
danced down our throats the merrylier.’’ 

The piper was evidently in great request 
at all festivities. Richard Braithwait, the 
author of ‘ Barnabee’s Journal,’ and a 
native of Westmorland, describes him as 
‘“an ill-wind that begins to blow upon 
Christmasse Eve, and continues very loud 
and blustring all the twelve days [of Christ- 
mas ].”’ 

Charles Cotton (who wrote a continuation 
of Walton’s ‘Complete Angler’) in a poem 
descriptive of a deserted mansion, says: 

No bag-pipe humming in the hall, 

No noise of housekeeping at all 

No sign by which it may be said 

This house was once inhabited. 

In William Blundell’s ‘ Cavalier’s Note- 
Book ’ there is ‘‘ A country song remember- 
ing the harmless mirth of Lancashire in 
peaceable times (1641)—Tune Roger o’ Cov- 
erley,’’ which recounts how the lads took 
the lasses 

And danced a hornpipe merrily; 

Tired out the bag-pipe and fiddle 

With dancing the hornpipe and diddle. 
And it tells us: 

The lads of Chowbent were there 

And had brought their dogs to the bear 

But they had no time to play 

They danced away the day, 

For thither they had brought Knex 

To play Chowbent hornpipe that Nick’s 

Tommy’s and Geffrey’s shoon 

Were quite worn through with the tune. 

Blundell’s editor says that Thomas Knex 
of Chowbent, was a noted piper and that 
in those days almost every township had its 
piper or fiddler, for the two instruments 
most in vogue were the bagpipes and fiddles. 

William Blundell’s grandson has the fol- 
lowing entry in his diary regarding another 
piper named Anderton: 

1707, January 31st. I sold my horse Buck to 
William Anderton for one day’s playing of the 
pipes per annum, as long as ro lives in Lan- 
cashire, and for 25s. to be paid by parcels, as 
he can get it; if the horse proves ill, I promise 
to bate him 5s. 

Ralph Thoresby, the antiquary, - visited 
Preston during the Guild of 1702, and his 
diary contains the following entry of his 
experience there : 

1702. September 5th. Rose by five having 
got little rest, the music and Lancashire Bag- 
pipes having continued the whole night at it 
were now enquiring for beds. 

In the records of Liverpool is the follow- 
ing entry, under date 17 Jan., 1572: 
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This daye Henrie Halewood, peeeraey was 
admitted waite of this Towne, condicionallie 
and vpon pleysure, and had the Townes badge 
delivered to him. (E. M. Platt Trans. of Hist. 
Soe. of Lanes. and Chesh, vol. xix: 
p. 206). 

Dr. 
of Clitheroe,’ vol. i., p. 217) states that Sir 
William Blackstone says it was usual for 


vide a minstrel or piper for diversion of 
the tenants whilst they were employed in 
his service, and suggests that the piper was 
also often employed as a town crier, and that 
he occupied 
that of the modern bellman. 

In the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
Borough of Clitheroe for 1637-8 there are 
the following entries: 


To Ellen Clarke for Jo. Clarke piper ... 18/- 
To ye wife of Jo. Clarke pipfer] ... 2/- 
In the Shuttleworth accounts, published 


by the Chetham Society, there are many 
payments between 1588 and 1618 to pipers, 
including one in November, 1612, ‘to “the 
piper of Clitheroe.’’ I have come across the 
following references to local pipers: 


le Piper de Worston, fa near 
Clitheroe] in 1509-10. 

John Couper, piper Colne, in 1423. 

John Smalley, Pyper, Clitheroe, whose wife 
was buried there on 27 July 1681. 

As an illustration of the early use of 
an instrument in the nature of a bagpipe, 
Professor John Garstang, in 
the Hittites’ (1910) refers to a sculpture of 
about 1000 B.c., found in the Hittite site of 
Eyuk, showing a musician playing on an 
instrument consisting of ‘‘ an inflated skin, 


village 


ged wemmcaliper | Lord Barrymore built for the purpose at 


| Wargrave will be found in 
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xx 0.5 | 


| gavotte being 
Farrer (‘ ere Rolls of the Honour | Ween 


somewhat similar position to | 


Armorican _ bag- -pipe (biniou), the other 
with the flageolet.’’ (° Breton Folk,’ by 
Henry Blackburn and R. Caldecott, London, 
Sampson Low 1880). At p. 96 of this book 
is a drawing by Caldecott showing the 
danced at Chateauneuf du 
with the musicians—bag-piper and 
flageolet players—seated (as T_ have seen 


the Lord of the Manor of Edgware to pro- | them) each on the top of a large barrel, and, 


usually, with a bottle of cider beside him 


to refresh himself. 


Wo. 
Clitheroe. 


SELF-WEEKS, F.S.A. 
Westwood, 


Bagpipes are still in common and _ popu- 


| lar use among the Gallegos of north-western 


| Spain. 


| wished to 
| clamour 


| London, 1899. 


into which he is clearly blowing, but no pipe | 


is represented. We must suggest a drone 
effect, the inv ‘ariable accompaniment of Ori- 
ental music.’’ And in 
describing the instrument, he says: 


a footnote further | 


| it a peculiar variety ? 


They “differ somewhat in shape from 
the Scottish variety, but are equally distress- 
ing in a railway-carriage (crede experto), 
As for Mr. H. AsKEew’s ‘‘ Cambridge 
Nightingales,’ I would like ‘to say that these 
birds are peculiarly common around Cam- 
bridge, and used to keep me awake when I 
sleep (1895-1898) with their 
among the poplar trees along the 
west side of ‘‘ Fenner’s.’’ I have never seen, 
or heard of, the Cambridge edible frog. Is 
For most frogs are 
edible (and well worth eating). 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


RIVATE THEATRICALS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (clxiv. 353, 
430; clxv. 15, 32)—Several references to 
private theatricals in the theatre which 


‘ Passages from 


the Diaries of Mrs. Philip Lybbe ~ Powys,’ 


Joun LOveEDAY. 


A PINT OF ALL NATIONS ”’ (clxiv. 
| 336, 395, 427, 464; clxv. 35).—In 
biographical accounts of the celebrated 
Greek scholar Professor Porson, I recall 


The bag-pipe consists of the skin of a dog, | 


apparently the insufflation pipe being at the 
tail-end, while the 
concealed within the dog’s head with the vent 
through its mouth. The same idea was carried 
out in the middle ages in Europe. 
phanes, ‘ Acharnians’ (i, 866), “ You flute 
players, who are here from Thebes, blow the 
dog’s tail with your bone-pipes. 

The bagpipe is in 
makings in Brittany. ‘‘ At nearly every 
féte and gathering, in the streets, in the 
fields, or in the town hall—we see the peas- 
ants dancing the gavotte, the musicians 
being generally two, one with the ancient 


evidence at merry- 


drone-pipe was probably | 


c.f. Aristo- | 





reading that after a dinner he would remain 
after the other guests, pour all the wines 
and liquors left in the glasses by them into 
one goblet and drink it off. This was con- 
sidered very singular, but it may indicate 
that such a mixture has been time out of 
mind made up by individual hard drinkers. 


T. 0. M 


UCKOO PEN ”’ (clxv. 26).--This is a 
cuck-pen transformed into a ‘ cuckoo 
literally. the place of the ‘“ cuck- 
r “ scold’s stool.” 

ALBERT WADE. 
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OF MELANCHOLY’ (clxv. 25). — | 
Grunnius Corocotta was no compiler of 
school text-books; he was a pig. If the pas- 


sage in Jerome, ‘ Prooemium in Isaiam,’ 
referred to in Burton’s marginal note, is 
looked up, it will be found that Burton has 
borrowed more than the few Latin words 
which he quotes. The statement that Tully 
confesses he could not understand Plato’s 
‘Timaeus,’ and that about schoolboys’ famil- 
jarity with the testament of Grunnius Coro- 
cotta, the little pig, are both taken from 


this passage of Jerome, who mentions the | 


popularity in schools of the ‘ Pig’s Will’ in 
another place, ‘ Contra Rufinum,’ i. 17. 
The text of this ‘ Little Pig’s Will’ (Testa- 
mentum Porcelli) is preserved in several 
manuscripts. According to J. A. Fabricius 
it was first published at Strassburg in 1522 
by Ottomarus Luscinius (= Ottmar Nach- 
tigall) at the foot of his Dialogue ‘ Grun- 
nius.’ It may be seen in several other places, 
among the “ spuria ac_ supposititia’’ of 
Gruter’s ‘ Inscriptiones Romanae’; in the 
Wechel Press collection of the ‘ Adagia’ 
of Erasmus and others, 1643, p. 775, etc., 
etc. It is given with the passages of Jerome 
prefixed on p. 241 of Bicheler’s third edi- 
tim of Petronius and other pieces. It fills 
a page there. 
M. Grunnius Corocotta, the little pig, 
being unable to write, has dictated his will. 
He tells us that ‘the cook has informed him 
he is to be killed. He begged to be spared, 
but the cook ordered a boy to fetch a knife 
from the kitchen, and he is seized by the 
slaves. Finding that he is bound to die, he 
begs for an hour’s respite to make his last 
will and testament. To his father, mother, 
and sister he leaves legacies respectively of 
acorns, meal, and barley; and various parts 
of his person he bequeaths to members of 
different trades and cccupations: his bristles 
to cobblers, his tongue to lawyers and dis- 
putatious persons, his ears to deaf people, 
and so forth. The names of his relatives, 
of the witnesses to the will, and of the con- 
suls by whose names it is dated, are all ap- 
propriate to a pig. He gives directions for 
the inscription on his monument, noting his 
age as 999, and directions for the seasoning 
of his flesh. His name Grunnius means 
“grunter,”? and Corocotta, from ‘the Greek, 
was supposed to be a cross between a dog 
and wolf.1 
does not seem uproariously funny, but it 
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RUNNIUS IN BURTON’S ‘ ANATOMY | 


To a modern reader the piece | 





1 Because of his ravenous greed. 











was probably declaimed by Roman boys with 
suitable gestures. It is roughly dated as 
being of the third century a.p. 


Epwarp BENSLyY. 


LAURENCE STERNE’S DAUGHTER 

(clxiv. 459; clxv. 29).—May I correct an 
erratum in my reply at the latter reference ? 
Five lines from the end I attribute to Mr. 
Walter Sichel the statement that Lydia’s 
son died in 1771. This should have been 
given as 1781. I particularly regret to hav2 
attributed an error of twelve years to Mr 
Sichel instead of the slight error of two. 
His book was before me as I wrote, and it 
“1771” was my own slip, and not a printer’s 
error, it will be a further instance of the 
danger of inaccuracy in dealing with Sterne. 

EK. BEnsty. 
(1771 ” is the reading of the copy.] 


BARBECUE (elxiv. 441; clxv. 29).—In this 

connection it may perhaps be mentioned 
that this word has long been in use in 
Jamaica, not for the culinary practice 
hitherto in question—that was called ‘“ bou- 
can,’’ hence ‘‘ buccaneers,’’—but to desig- 
nate those wide open spaces on estates left 
exposed to the full power of the tropical 
sun—and in my time (as far back as 1890) 
paved with concrete—for the purpose or dry- 
ing coffee. I may here observe that the local 
idiom in my country is more than usually 
rich in transferences of the meaning of words 
from the initial idea which gave them birth 
to some totally different object, which has 
yet happened to have been at some time or 
another materially associated with them. 
Thus, in 'the present instance, it is at least 
legitimate to trace the present incongruous 
name for these spaces, which often are in 
the form of wide terraces, to the European 
word for a ‘‘ boucan,’’ and to suppose that 
the coffee now is dried on many of the older 
estates upon ground set aside in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries for barbecu- 
ing the newer properties, then, have retained 
the word for their concrete terraces used for 
the same modern purpose, though its use is so 
utterly inappropriate—except, perhaps, in 
the stretched sense that, as animals formerly 
were roasted by fire whole on those clear 
spaces, now coffee is roasted there till it is 
black by the fierce rays of our sun. The 
| hypothesis is most unnatural, and wholly 
inconsistent with the workings of the Creole 
mind, however well such a derivation might 
| fit the North American. 


A. H. Cooper-PricwHarp. 
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YATHEDRAL OF ST. BAVON, GHENT 

(clxiv. 442; clxv. 28).—Mrs. Mary Blun- 
dell was probably the widow 
Blundell (d. 2 Aug., 1702), of Crosby Hall, 
near Liverpool, and daughter of Rowland 
Eyre, of Hassop, Co. Derby. She left Lan- 
cashire in April, 1706, on her journey to the 
English Benedictine Abbey of Ghent, where 
she had two daughters nuns, and ended her 
life there on 2 Dec., 1707, having made the 
vows of religion on her death-bed (‘ Blun- 
dell’s Diary,” ed. Gibson, 1895, p. 37). Her 
son, Nicholas Blundell, notes in his diary 
under 19 Dec., 1707, the receipt of an 
account of her death (ibid., p. 57); and try 
Cath. Rec. Soc., xix. 

The difference in the date of the death of 
Sir Walter Kirkham Blount, 3rd_ Bart., 
given in reference books as 12 May, cannot 
be accounted for in the usual way, as be- 
tween the Julian and Gregorian calendars. 
What does G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete Baronet- 
age’ say? 

Tarsburg is meant for Tasburgh (Payne, 
‘ Records of the Engl. Catholics,’ 38). 


Hb, <A. 


OZON, BOZUN, BOZAM: ‘‘ COUSINS 
AND HEIRS ”’ (clxiv. 444; clxv. 30).— 
Francis Townsend, Windsor Herald, 1784- 
1819, differs slightly from Bishop Sander- 
son in calling Alice, daughter of Sir Rich- 
ard Bozon, wife of George Poole, and mak- 
ing her sister, Amy Babington, marry 
secondly, Francis Moore (Coll. Top. et Gen., 
vii. 68) or More, of Frickley, Co. York (Top. 
and Gen., i. 333); Sir Richard’s grandsons, 
Francis and Richard Paynell, were both 
living in 1562 (Coll. Top. et Gen., loc. cit.) 
and were no doubt of the Paynell of Boothby 
Pagnell family. Francis Babington, a twin 
child and owner of property in the reigns 
of Edward VI and Elizabeth, was another 
grandchild of Sir Richard through his 


daughter Agnes or Amy (Top. and Gen., loc. | 
William d’Aubigny IV. of Belvoir, | 
(Farrer, ‘ Early | 
p. 461) enfeoffed Roger | 


cit.). 
who succeeded in 
Yorks. Charters,’ i., 
de Bozon of half a knight’s fee in the vill of 
Orston, Notts., which Roger was holding of 
him in 1242 at the inquest of the scutage of 
Gascony (‘ Book of Fees,’ ii., 
manor was part of the Bozon lands which 
Francis Babington inherited from his mother 
(Top. and Gen., loc. cit.). 

Sir Richard Bozon, dubbed at Lille, 14 
Oct., 1513 (Shaw, ‘ Knights of Engl.,’ ii. 
42) was of Claxton in Leicestershire, Screve- 
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of William , 
’ Katherine, daughter of Sir Robert Markham 


984); this | 
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ton, Notts., and jure uxoris of Barrowby; 
he died 18 Aug., 1524 (Coll. Top. et Gen., 
vii. 67). Sir Henry Bozon, who married 


of East Markham, Notts., was of Screveton 
(Herald and Gen., vii., 521-2), a Notting. 
hamshire manor which afterwards descended 
to Francis Babington in the same way as 
Orston (Top. and Gen., loc. cit). The fam. 
ily were long connected with Leicestershire, 
for Ralph Bozon and Laurette his wife, whose 
sister Elizabeth was wife of William de 
Nevill, occur there in connection with Clax- 
ton as early as 1271 (Coll. Top. et Gen., i., 
147). Christiana, daughter and heir of 
Wischard Leidet I, feudal baron of Chip- 
ping Wardon, Northants., was widow of 
Henry de Braybrook in 1234, afterwards 
married Gerard de Furnivall, who died some 
time before 1242, and died in 1271, widow 
of her third husband, Thomas Grelley, feudal 
baron of Manchester (Farrer, ‘ Honors and 
Kts.’ Fees,’ ii., 384-5, 386, note 13). This 
Gerard, the younger son of Gerard de Fur. 
nival Il and Maud de Luvetot (Clay, 
‘ Extinct Peer. N. Cos. of Engl.,’ 81 and 
note 2; ‘Complete Peerage,’ new ed., v., 
550, note g.), seems to be the one referred to, 


H. L. & 


EPYS’S WEDDING DAY (clxiv. 452; 
clxv. 30).—The date of the wedding in St. 


| Margaret’s register is wrongly copied at the 


first reference. The year is 1655, not ‘‘1665.” 


_ The entry reads: 


1655, December 1, Samuell Peps, gent., to 
Elizabeth Marchant De Snt. Michell, spr. 


G. W. Wricut. 


EW-TREES IN OLD CHURCHYARDS 

(clxiv. 225, 265, 305, 340; elxv. 50). 

I don’t know the circumference of it, but 

the largest yew I have ever seen is in the 

churchyard of Gilbert White’s old parish 
of Selborne. 


H. K. H. 
“ WILK-STICK ” (clxv. 47). —I suppose 
that ‘‘ milk-stick ’’ is merely a name 
for the well-known “ tally stick.’ And I 
have seen tally sticks in daily use in Nor 
mandy in years not long ago. 
H. K. 8. 


Notched tallies for recording the delivery 
| of bread were still in common use by the 
Fontevrault in August, 1919: 


| bakers of 
| (probably they are still). 


| Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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UINED CHURCHES RESTORED 
TO USE: WALESBY (clxiv. 354, 


304, 428; clxv. 14, 30). — The res- | 


toration of the old parish church of 
Walesby, Lincolnshire, mentioned at the 
last reference, is of special interest. The 
living of Walesby was held from 1624 to 
1631 by Robert Burton, author of the 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy.’ He was _pre- 
sented to it by Frances, Countess Dowager 
of Exeter. See Mr. Paul Jordan-Smith’s 
interesting work ‘Bibliographia Burtoniana,’ 
1931, PP. 8 and 9. Burton, who spells the 
name ‘‘ W alee speaks in his third edition 
(1628), 2.2.3. of the ‘‘ reall kindnesse ”’ 
which he lately received there by Lady 
Exeter, and in his next edition (1632) adds 
in a marginal note to Walsby ‘‘ Lately re- 
signed for some special reasons.’’ Mr. 
Jordan-Smith adds, on the information of 
the present Rector, that Burton seems never 
to have been in residence at Walesby, all the 
entries in the register during his incum- 
bency having been signed by his curate 
Thomas Benson. 
Epwarp Bewsty. 


The Church Monthly for July, 1933, pub- 
lished as part of the parish magazine of 
Wainfleet All Saints’ Church, records that 
After being closed for thirty years the church 
of St. Adelwold at Alvingham, in Lincolnshire, 
which dates back to Norman days, has been 
thoroughly restored . .. it was recently re- 
opened . by the Right Rev. Dr. Hicks, the 
newly-appointed Bishop of Lincoln. Here it 
may be stated that a very old custom was ob- 
served when a much-worn wooden altar was 
removed and, in accordance with tradition, 
reverently burned outside the church. 
A, L. Cox. 

Church Street, Burgh, Lincs. 


REY FRIARS OF ROMNEY (clxv. 10). 

—Dr. A. G. Little also refers to the Gas- 

con Rolls in se for his house in ‘ Francis- 

can Essays’ ii. (Brit. Soc. Franc. Studies, 
Extra Ser., iii., 1932), 88. 


H. ince ANDERTON. 


(jORDON OF TOBAGO (celxiv. 353, 394, 

407, 413; clxv. 33).—I am extremely 
grateful for all the trouble correspondents 
have taken to answer my query about Gordon 
of Tobago. In reply to D.M.V. it may be 
of interest to state that my brother searched 
the ratepayers’ records in Chelsea Town Hall. 
There was no mention of James Gordon pay- 


ing rates, so presumably he only rented the | 


house ; but he lived in Sloane Street after | 








the death of his father-in-law, William 
Mackay (who after his retirement lived at 
Hanwell, and died in 1792), until his own 
death in 1806. Both James’s and his wife’s 
death are duly recorded in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine as having taken place at her, and 
his, house in Sloane Street, in 1804, and 
1806. During this time he returned once, if 
not twice, to Tobago. The houses in Sloane 
Street were not numbered. Lady Gordon, 
widow of Sir John James Gordon, died there 
in 1792. She was Hannah Gordon of Bom- 
bay and had many children. Sir John 
James Gordon was attainted ‘‘ for Jacobit- 
ism.”’ John Maybank was occupying the 
house in Sloane Street, which was said to 
have belonged to Lady Gordon in 1794, but 
this is uncertain. In 1804 there was a Mr. 
Bevell Gordon living at what is now 34 
Sloane Street, and in 1806 a Margaret Gor- 
don was living at what is now 21 Sloane 
Street. At least these people paid rates. 

There was a James Gordon of Newton in 
Tobago at the same time as James Gordon 
of Goldsborough. I think it was James Gor- 
don of Goldsborough who bought 200 acres 
of land in the parish of St. Mary’s (where 
Goldsborough is situated) in May 1766. I 
have a list of all the Gordons in Sutherland 
made after the ’45, of those who had re- 
mained faithful to the House of Hanover. 
There is no mention of either James Gordon 
of Tobago, or his brother Robert. So the 
puzzle remains ! 

AN ENnqQurtrinc Gorpon. 


\ ISS ELLEN LAWLESS TERNAN 
(clxiv. 459; clxv. 35, 51). — My old 
friend, the late Professor Francesco Berger, 
who died on April 25, 1933, in his ninety- 
ninth year, in discussing the origin of my 
own surname, said to me that Miss Ellen 
Ternan was the daughter of Thomas Ter- 
nan, actor and dramatist, who died, aged 
forty-seven, Oct. 17, 1846, and of Mrs. Ter- 
nan, actress, who died, aged seventy-one, Oct. 
30, 1873. Their names are recorded in ‘ The 
Green Room Book ’ of 1909 (p. 756). There 
is also a fairly long notice of Mrs. Ternan, 
who was formerly Frances Eleanor Jarman, 
in the ‘D. N. B.’ In 1855 she 
took part, with Charles Dickens and _ other 
literary celebrities, in the representation at 
Manchester, in the Corn Exchange of the 
“ Frozen Deep ” of Wilkie Collins . . . “fore 
than one of her. daughters obtained reputation 
as actress or vocalist. 
Mr. Berger likewise told me that he knew 
the Ternan family very well, and often 
during the ’sixties played games of cards 
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at their house with the mother, daughter, 
and Dickens, on Sunday evenings. This was 
generally followed after supper by Ellen and 
Dickens singing duets to his pianoforte 
accompaniment. Francesco Berger, it is well- 
known, was an intimate friend of the great 


novelist, and was conductor and composer of | 


the music at his semi-private theatrical per- 
formances. An old playbill stating the fact 
is reproduced in the published volume of re- 
collections of Berger and of Frith, the once 
popular painter. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


ECRECY IN PREPARATIONS (clxiv. 
361, s.v. ‘Memorabilia’).—A complete list 

of secrets would doubtless be of great length, 
since during my business career more ‘than 
half-a-dozen instances have been met with 
ranging from proprietary medicines to wood- 
stuffing for oilless bearings. Historically, 
perhaps the most famous has been the Byzan- 
tine Imperial secret of ‘‘ Greek fire.’’ “Many 
cases appear in the Equity Reports, some 
under ‘ Confidential Relations,’ as involving 
threatened disclosure to outsiders; others 
where purchasers alleged that the entire 
working process or formula had not been 
revealed to them and who sought to achieve 
indirectly acquirement of all they had 
bought. 

Examples of cases where a secret has been 
lost through insufficient transmission, e.g. 
staining glass a permanent red, mentioned 
here at clxiii. 38 (July 16, 1932, under 
‘ Memorabilia ’) would be numerous but here 
scarcely germane. 

RocKINGHAM. 


HENSTONE’S POEMS (clxv. 10).—6.— 
‘* Soft Bordeaux ”’ is Richard II of Eng- 
land. Cf. the play at present running in 
London, ‘Richard of Bordeaux.’ His “‘brave 
queen ’’ is Anne of Bohemia, through whom, 
or through whose followers, Wycliffe’s teach- 
ing was introduced into Bohemia and influ- 

tnced John Hus. 

M. H. Donps. 


EMARKS ON ENGLISH NOSE 
LITERATURE (clxv. 2, 50, 70).—Dr. 
Parsons mentions (in a footnote at the first 
reference) that the Elizabethan drama is 
not lacking in nose humour. One such in- 
stance, however well-known, surely merited 
citation—Falstaff’s rich 
cription of Bardolph’s ‘‘ lantern in the 
poop” (‘1 Henry IV.,’ III, iii, 27ff.). 


En1p HAMER. 


and allusive des- | 


| LONDON'S LAST CURFEW BELL (clay, 

26).—Although the following extracts 
from ‘The Book of Days’ (R. Chambers, 
1864, ii., p. 334) does not tell of the last 
ringings, it shows how the soundings of the 
curfew were regulated in old days: 

At London, as we learn from records of the 
fifteenth century, the curfew was sounded at 
the same time from the three churches of 
Bow in Cheapside, St. Bride’s, and St. Giles’s 
without Cripplegate, and the clerks of all the 

| other parish churches, in the metropolis, were 
| obliged to begin ringing the moment. they 
heard one of these, or, for neglect, were to be 
presented to the quest of ward-mote. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


The curfew is rung at the Tower at sunset 
and Gray’s Inn at 9 p.m. Cf. clvii. 448. 
J. ARDAGH. 


OHN RENNIE, OF LEE, KENT (elxiy, 

354).—Going through my books, I have 

come across another copy of ‘ Insect Archi- 
tecture,’ the 4th edition, MDCCCXLIx. 

It appears to be a reprint of the 2nd 
edition, and identical with it, except that 
the woodcuts are not quite so sharp and that 
it is bound in red cloth instead of green. 

At the end is a list of books on sale by 
M. A. Nattali, the first and most important 
of which is ‘ The Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ 
seventh edition, edited by Professor Macvey 
Napier, complete in twenty-one volumes 4to., 
with five hundred steel plates. A short his- 
tory of the rise and progress of the work is 
given. It appears that Nattali had pur 
chased all the remaining copies from the 
publishers ‘‘ and [to use the words of the 
prospectus] to meet the spirit of the times, 
and secure a quick return for the outlay of 
the capital, has reduced the price in sheets 
from £37 16s. to £21.’’ 

Among other interesting books in the list 
is another by the Rev. J. Rennie: ‘The 
Architecture of Birds,’ illustrated by about 
224 woodcuts, in 3 vols. 

There is also ‘ Insect Architecture,’ appar- 
ently in a larger form—‘‘ By J. Rennie and 
J. O. Westwood ’’—three vols., illustrated 
with above four hundred woodcuts. Of this 
book the Edinburgh Review is quoted as say- 
ing: “ A subject of the most curious and 
interesting nature, full of science, and yet 
as amusing as a novel.’ 

Both books formed part of the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge, in forty-three vol 
umes, 12mo.; priced at 2s. 3d. per volume 
four guineas the set. 

H. W. U. 
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The Library. 


Indo-European  Folk-Tales and Greek 
Legend. By W. R. Halliday. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net). 


HE first of these lectures (the Gray Lec- 
tures of 1932) deals with the old but 
ever new question of the nature of myths, 
fairy tales and legends. Are they cosmo- 
logical myth, or historical fact in more or 
less dark and wild disguise, or simply make- 
believe? On the more ingenious interpreta- 
tions, now grown old-fashioned, it is inter- 
esting to dwell for a moment in order to re- 
collect that they had already occurred to 

ple in the old centuries B.c. Now-a-days, 
the possibility of a genuine historical ele- 
ment being contained in legends and the part 
played by mere invention in folk-tales de- 
signed chiefly for amusement, seem to be get- 
ting wider recognition. Thence the problem 


| necessarily 


| legends of Procne and Philomela, 


| head—and the Greek belief that 
| a Cypriot word. 


of the diffusion of folk-tales comes to wear | 


a rather different aspect. We are glad to 
see Dr. Halliday stoutly and effectively cum- 
bating the assumption, which has been so 
generally allowed, 
creation of ‘the ‘‘ collective mentality ’’ of 
the folk, not of individuals. He relies for 
this largely on examination of what has been 
been curiously relegated to a secondary piace 


logical sequence (often fairly intricate) in 
plot. Additions, omissions and other modi- 
fications, which stories indisputably undergo 
in process of diffusion, do not, more or less 
haphazardly, produce, but rather imply the 
pre-existensce of, definite form. Our 
author argues against the likelihood that all 
Indo-European fairy tales have an Indian 
origin, and then, in some very interesting 
pages, accounts for Oriental stories having 
so notably prevailed over native ones in so 
many countries by the fact of their having 
been written down, biding us rate higher 
than we commonly do the influence of writ- 
ten literature. This would seem to involve 


that folk-tales are the | 


all very old—pointed by an 
amusing English example derived from the 
misapprehension of a name by the Ordnance 
Surveyor. We noted here among the stimu- 
lating suggestions which he is apt to throw 
out as he goes along, the one regarding the de- 
sirability of investigating the character of 
Euripides as a “‘ religious antiquary ”’ and 
the one giving grounds for caution in the 
interpretation of the designs on Greek pot- 
tery. We are given detailed studies of the 
and of 
Perseus, the Gorgon Slayer. Dr. Halliday 
thinks that Andromeda preserves a bit of 
true historical tradition, being one of the 
reminiscences of ancient contact between the 
Argolid and the south-eastern Mediter- 
ranean and in this connection notes the 
unique non-Greek word Kibisis—the wallet 
in which Perseus had to put the Gorgon’s 
it was 


Proceedings of the British Academy, 1931. 
(Oxford University Press. £1 10s. net). 
[HE great topic of this year’s proceedings 
is Virgil. Authors are not in agree- 
ment about the spelling of the poet’s name. 
Professor Conway affects the e (° Vergil’s 


| Creative Art’), but Dr. George Gordon and 


Dr. Edmund Gardner, who respectively treat 


| of Virgil in English and in Italian poetry, 
in the study of folk-tales—definite form and | 


| use the common English form. 


and Dr. Mackail, who makes him the sub- 
ject of the annual lecture on a Master Mind, 
These are 
fine essays. The Shakespeare lecture is Dr. 
Caroline Spurgeon’s on ‘ Shakespeare’s Iter- 


| ative Imagery ’; and the philosophical, Pro- 
| fessor Norman Kemp Smith’s ‘Is Divine 


| terests 


Existence Credible ?’ 
us as 


The title of this in- 
the intrusion into serious 


scholarship of the interrogative titles which 


remind one rather of newspaper head-lines. 
A little while ago, we remember, Professor 


| Myres entitled a work of great erudition: 


an even enhanced realisation of the frag- | 


mentary nature of our knowledge concerning 
the genesis of old stories. Dr. Halliday 
would point to the Middle East as _prob- 
able source of much of the story material 
common to India and Greece. Under ‘ Greek 
Legend,’ after showing that the only safe 
course is to take the ‘‘ heroes ’’ as in general 
teal historical persons, he has some good 
warning against the unsound, but common, 
assumption that the legends of folklore are 





| Britannia 


‘ Who were the Greeks?’ and we call to mind 
also M. Victor Bérard’s ‘ Did Homer Live ?’ 
Is this form preferable to the old-fashioned 
“An Enquiry into the Credibility of ‘the 
Existence of the Divine’? We imagine 
it will, whether or no, come to pre- 
vail. Interesting communicated papers 
are Pére Hippolyte Delehaye’s ‘Jn 
dans le Martyrologe Hiérony- 
mien ’ Dr. T. W._ Allen’s§ ‘ The 
Homeric Scholia’; Mr. E. Lobel’s ‘ Car- 
dinal Pole’s Manuscripts’ and ‘The 
Medieval Latin Poetics’; and the discus- 
sion by Messrs. H. I. Bell, A. D. Nock and 
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Herbeit Thompson of Magical Texts from a 
Bilingual Papyrus in the British Museum. 
The Raleigh Lecture on History was given 
by Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson—‘ The Role of 
Bosnia in International Politics (1875-1914)’ 
and the Sir John Rhys Memorial Lecture 
by Dr. H. J. Fleure—‘ Archaeology and 
Folk Tradition.’ Dr. Harold Temperley 
has a paper on ‘ The Bulgarian and Other 
Atrocities, 1875-8, in the Light of Historical 
Criticism.’ Among ‘the seven obituary 
notices is that signed R.E.E. of our 
regretted correspondent Sir Richard Temple. 


ture, 
of Toronto Press: 
Press: 7s. 6d. net.). 


—_$——. 


is native to the poetry of most peoples, as 
some of the examples of unsatisfactory 


| translations of Northern poetry go to show, 


On the whole, as our author makes clear, 


| the North does not bulk large in the litera. 
| ture of English-speaking peoples; it is the 


| more remarkable, perhaps, 


that this rela- 
tively small bulk counts for so much, 
Scotland, for example, the Scotch character 


| and Scotch poetry and books, are familiar, 


have a place in everybody’s awareness of 
literature out of proportion to the actual 


| number of lines and printed pages which 


THE Alexander Lectures for 1931 given at | 


the University of Toronto, this book— 
pleasantly written as well as scholarly and 


authoritative—may well, among its younger | 


readers, produce more definite practical re- 
sults than can most books of its kind. It 
points student and budding author alike to 
a field which has already engaged interest. 
but which, largely owing to difficulties in 
the way of language, has not been by any 
means fully explored or made use of. We 
are inclined to agree with Sir William 
Craigie that it will be made availale for 
the imaginative enjoyment of the world 
chiefly through ‘translations. That the 
milieu, the Temper of mind, the literary 
method of the North prove strongly attrac- 


tive at any rate to English-speaking peoples | 


may be seen in the general popularity of the 
well-known ‘ Kristin Lavransdatter.’ In 
this, however, the Northern element, whether 
we look at method or spirit, has been deeply 


: : F : | they are bestowed for us. 
The Northern Element in English Litera- ey: eee ails 


By Sir William Craigie (University | 
Oxford University | 


The Prelude. (Text of 1805). By William 
Wordsworth. Edited from the Manuscripts 
with Introduction and Notes by Ernest de 
Selincourt. (Oxford University Press 
3s. 6d. net.). 


We have here the text of ‘The Prelude’ 
which was completed in the spring of 180 
and read to Coleridge in the following win- 
ter. It was printed in 1928 in the Library 
Edition of the poet’s Works; and is offered 
now to students in more convenient and less 
expensive form, with the Introduction dis 
burdened of description of various MSS. and 
of the discussion of chronology, and the notes 
of the apparatus criticus and purely textual 
matters. As we have them, poem, intro 
duction and notes will certainly prove use 
ful in more than one direction; for while 
under Mr. de Selincourt’s discriminating 
guidance we make somewhat depressing 
acquaintance with Wordsworth’s deteriora 
tion as a poet, we may also quicken our sense 
for what poetry is, and our discernment in 


| catching its divers qualities and degrees of 


| excellence. 


influenced by the common Western tradition | 


of the novel as developed from the new im- 
petus imparted by Scott. Sir William’s 
most important pages are concerned not so 
much with the novel as with poetry, and 
with that period when, isolated from the 
South, the North developed a not very 
voluminous but true-born and fine literature 
of its own. Sir William draws out skil- 
fully its distinctive qualities, of which the 
principal is a marked taste for and con- 
spicuous use of the concrete and individual, 
whence easily comes a quick feeling for the 
dramatic. Perhaps this might have been 
stated somewhere in terms of a neglect of 
the rhetorical element in poetry. Rhetoric 


To have this  well-printed 
scholarly book for no more than three-and: 
sixpence makes notable addition to our im 
debtedness to the Oxford Press. 
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